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A LETTER IN DEDICATION 

Mt dear H.: 

Almost as often as you have confided in 
me you have asked me to say, frankly, what I 
thought of you. And I have tried to tell you 
— I fear with small success. 

The story contained m the following pages 
is your story, and the man, so far as I can 
make him so, is you. If he looks like you, if 
he feels like you, if he expresses your weak- 
ness, your strength, your charm, your scru- 
ples, your lack of them, and, above all, your 
philosophy of life and love, then I think I 
have succeeded. 

I have tried, at all events, for truth, and 
if I have attained it you may see yourself, 
in these pages, exactly as you appear to your 
friend 9 

The Author. 

Cairo, Egypt. 

January third* 
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CHAPTER I 



nj lADYKILLERl 
' l-J A woman once called me 

that. I think she spoke 
playfully, but the term stung 
like a slap in the face. I 
detest it, and in its meaner sense I 
deny that I deserve it. If I heard it 
applied to another man I should de- 
spise him even before I had seen him. 
I should expect him to wear black mus- 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

taches with waxed points, a diamond 
ring and flashy clothing; to use bay 
rum on his hair, and carry in a con- 
venient pocket a vial of breath-per- 
fuming tablets. 

The expression ladykiller is in itself 
cheap and offensive, and to me it has 
always implied a cheap offensiveness, 
not only' in the killer but the killed. It 
suggests the "handsome drummer," 
something quite contemptible in trou- 
sers, a cross between the Broadway 
masher and the cold, brutal, cigarette- 
smoking villain of a Drury Lane melo- 
drama, scraping up a raiboad-train 
acquaintance with some vapid, gum- 
chewing giri. 

That is not my cut ; I must do myself 
the justice to say so. And since I have 
volunteered to place myself before you 
in this guise I have a right to justice. 
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MYSELF 

I am no masher. I am not cheap in my 
tastes, my habits or my personal make- 
up. There is nothing of the ogler 
about me. Ahnost never have I made 
chance acquaintances with women. 
For one thing, I never have had to; 
for another, I am naturally backward 
in such matters ; and for still a third, I 
do not enjoy the type of woman who 
is open to the casual advances of the 
strange, stray male. 

My attitude toward women is any- 
thing but casual. On the contrary, 
women — collectively and individually 
— ^have been the one passionate, ab- 
sorbing interest of my life. Woman 
is my weakness — a confession that 
hurts me almost as though I wrote my- 
self a gambler, a kleptomaniac, a drug- 
fiend, or a drunkard. I take no pride, 
no cruel delight, in my victories over 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

women, for they are too often but 
moral defeats for me. 

I think of love as a game — a won- 
derful, changing, fascinating game; 
more absorbing than all the games of 
poker and roulette and bridge and bac- 
carat that ever have been played; more 
dangerous than football, automobile 
racing, or flying ; more engrossing than 
any other thing in life — for the reason 
that it is bound up with the f undamen- 
tal facts of our existence. It is more 
stimulating than champagne; and its 
realities may be more marvelous than 
the dreams induced by hashish. It is 
my game! The game of Lovel Love 
and the love of Love ! 

I call it love; but is it that? Have 
I ever experienced love? Some women 
say I have not, but I do not believe 
them. I think I have loved many 
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MYSELF 

times. But that depends on what love 
is; and what love is, philosophers have 
never been able to determine — or, 
rather, each philosopher has determined 
for himself. If it is true that love is 
the permanent, fixed thing that roman- 
ticists represent it, I have never known 
it, for none of my loves — call them at-, 
tachments if you will — ^have endured. 
It always amuses me to hear women 
called variable, for no woman I have 
known has been so variable as myself. 
The woman almost always keeps on 
loving after the man has stopped. That 
is one of woman's many hardships. 
She does not start to love so quickly 
as the man; but, once started, her mo- 
mentum is terrible. Man teaches her 
the game and she presently becomes a 
player more insatiable than he ever 
dreamed of being; or, to use another 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 



metaphor, her love, beginning like mel^ 
low moonlight, develops into cloud- 
bursts and tornadoes. I have known 
but one woman who was ready to stop 
when I was. She was a strange, clever 
creature. We talked it over at the end. 
She denied that inconstancy was a toait 
of either sex, considering it, rather, a 
matter of temperament. She was ac- 
customed to tiring of men before they 
tired of her; but I have never met an- 
other woman who was like that. Al- 
most always the tears shed at the deatU 
of love are woman's tears. 



I was a wholesome boy. I fought, 
fell out of trees, and had a deep-seated 
contempt for girls. The bane of my 
childish existence was my curly hair. 
I used to soak it in water every mor- 
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MYSELF 

ning, then try desperately to brush it 
flat, but that only made it worse. It 
would not stop curling, so the next 
best thing was to keep it clipped short. 
I suppose no boy ever submitted to the 
barber so willingly as I, for, though I 
had the normal boy's hatred of a hair- 
cut, I had an even greater hatred of 
my hair. As a small boy I used to weep 
when teased about my curls, and even 
at sixteen the mention of them made 
me furious. 

Our next door neighbor was a 
widow — a young widow, I should call 
her now, though at that time I thought 
her very old. I felt toward her as a 
boy feels toward a nice aunt who al- 
ways has a stock of chocolate cake on 
hand. Mrs. Van Ness — ^that was her 
name — was the first person who spoke 
to me about my hair without rousing 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

me to rage. She knew I was sensitive 
about it and tried to console me by say- 
ing she wished her hair curled like 
mine. That did hot console me, but I 
recognized the kind intention. I did 
not believe her when she insisted that 
I would some day be glad I had such 
hair. Nevertheless, it came true. 

When I wanted a piece of cake I 
used to climb the fence that separated 
our yard from hers, walk into her 
house by the side door, and call to her. 
Then she would come downstairs smil- 
ing, get the cake, cut me a great slice, 
and give me a footstool to sit on, while 
she sat on a chair beside me and 
watched me eat. She was always smil- 
ing, and sometimes she would run her 
hand through my hair in a playful sort 
of way. I hardly noticed it at the 
time, but a few years later I came to 
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MYSELF 

know that women like to do that. 
There is something about my hair that 
makes them want to get their fingers 
in it. They like to get hold of a lock 
and pull a little, too. 

There are some strange things about 
hair. I have noticed them in my af- 
fairs with women. Perhaps because 
my own hair is curly, I have never 
shared the common idea that curly or 
wavy hair was lovely on a woman's 
head. Curls do not captivate me. I 
see the beauty of them, but to me it is 
entirely an abstract beauty. And, on 
the contrary, there is something that 
appeals to me enormously about 
straight hair in slight disorder. I Uke 
to see it coming down — a little — at the 
sides and blowing against a cheek. 
And if toy hands have been the cause 
of its disorder — so much the better. 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

Our tastes are peculiar things 1 The 
four women I have loved most have 
had straight hair, which was not easily 
kept in place. 
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I KISS — ^AND AM ASHAMED 



» ^->^ | N the other side of our house 
Bv>^ lived the Archer family. 
Wbk I Mrs. Archer used to com- 
plain of me to my parents, 
but her daughter, Alice, 
liked me. Alice was twenty-two or 
twenty-three when I was sixteen. She 
was very slim and pretty, with straight 
auburn hair and large gray-blue eyes, 
the lids of which drooped a little over 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

the eyeballs. I have always liked lids 
that drooped. 

Alice was a mankiller. She had an 
enormous train of admirers of all ages, 
and they all hated one another. She 
was the first person who ever called me 
a man, which pleased me much; also, 
she was the first girl I ever kissed, 
which did not please me so much. 

She used to talk to me a great deal 
about kissing and I used to find the 
topic dull. There was a story she used 
to like to tell me — about her lying 
asleep in a hammock at a house party 
in the country, and waking up to find 
that a man who had been attentive to 
her was kissing her. She said she was . 
terribly frightened, for she had never 
been kissed "like that" before. If the 
story was intended to suggest to me a 
similar form of enterprise it failed of 
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I KISS 

its purpose. I recall it only because it 
struck me as so silly. Why should she 
be afraid of being kissed? And what 
was a kiss "like that"? Kisses were all 
alike — as like as pennies. 

Alice must have thought me un- 
imaginative, for I remember that at 
last she requested me to kiss her. I felt 
foolish about it; but one must oblige 
a lady. Finally, however, she did not 
have to ask me any more. I developed 
so much initiative in the matter of kiss- 
ing Alice that my mother — who, with 
her woman's eyes, probably saw 
through the girl — ^began to worry be- 
cause I spent so much time at the Ar- 
chers' house. She used to ask me if I 
was sure that Alice was really a nice 
girl. I was sure — oh, very sure! — so 
sure that my mother must have 
doubted more than ever. 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

Alice was slight and I was a large 
boy for my age. She used to sit in my 
lap and kiss me imtil I was dizzy. But 
one day her brother, two years my 
jimior, Happened to look in and see us. 
He immediately began to dance up and 
down, pointing at us and yelling a 
ribald song of his own invention, the 
words of which consisted of innumer- 
able repetitions of the line: "Freddy's 
kissing Al-liss !" 

Frantic with rage and mortification, 
I rid my lap of Alice in an instant, 
and in another captured the objection- 
able member of her family. I put him 
down, squealing, upon the floor and as- 
siu"ed him that if he ever spoke of the 
matter, either to me or to any one else, 
his life should be the forfeit. I must 
have convinced him, for I heard no 
more about it. 
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I KISS 

The shame of that episode destroyed 
my taste for Alice and her kisses. 
When I met her she used to look at me 
beneath her drooping lids and charge 
me with inconstancy. Embarrassed, I 
tried the more to avoid her; but one 
afternoon she called me into her 
house and cornered me. It was my first 
experience of the kind. Why had I 
stopped coming to see her? Had I 
stopped caring for her? Why had I 
made her care for me and then ne- 
glected her? At first I stood aghast; 
then I tried to make it up to her with 
kisses. But the kisses were cold; she 
said they were not the same, and kept 
harping upon my delinquency until, 
becoming irritated, I cried: 

"It is true! I am tired of kissing 
you. I am sorry I ever did kiss you! 
Kissing makes me sick I" 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

At that she stormed, wept, and 
finally slapped my face. I left the 
house amazed, perplexed and ashamed. 
When I met her, after that, she would 
give me a curt nod, and the cheek she 
had struck would glow hot again. I 
was glad when, a little later, I went 
away to college. 

Alice Archer was a type. It amuses 
me to-day to think that I chanced to 
have a little bit the best of her. Few 
men did. She not only introduced the 
youth of our neighborhood to the art 
of osculation — a fact I have since dis- 
covered by comparing notes — ^but she 
jilted men right and left. She had 
enough fraternity pins to stock a jew- 
elry shop. 

When I came home, a year later, she 
was engaged. That was nothing un- 
usual in itself; but it "took." She mar- 
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I KISS 

lied him — ^a large, middle-aged man, 
who was in the coal business in another 
city and dressed appropriately in 
black. That was fourteen years ago. 
I have never seen her since; but I hear 
through friends that she has several 
children and is painfully circumspect. 
She is within short range of forty now, 
while I am thir1y.one. Idonotwishto 
meet her — ^and probably I never shall. 
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CHAPTER III 

8VEINQA8 AND FIEST LOVE 

a freshman and sophomore I 
saw but little of girls ; but in 
my junior year I made the 
glee club and the baseball 
team, and began to go out a 

good deal. My fussing — that was the 

term we used — was, however, scattered. 

I knew a lot of girls and liked them all. 

And so it was, also, in the first half of 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

my senior year. But I was not des- 
tined to get through my college course 
unscathed. 

In the early spring the wife of 
one of the younger professors had a 
sister come to visit her. She was a 
Southern girl; I had met few girls 
from the South, and the type fas- 
cinated me. Later experience has 
taught me that Virginia — she was 
named for her native state — ^was in- 
deed a rare example of her kind. To 
this day I can hear her mellow, drawl- 
ing intonation as she spoke of "y^^" 
all," or of shutting the "doe," or pass- 
ing the "peppah." I used to invent 
ways of leading her to mention doors 
and pepper, and other things contain- 
ing r's, for the delight I took in her 
pronunciation. 

She was a tall, slender, graceful, 
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FIRST LOVE 

lazy thing, with the mellowest dark 
eyes I ever looked into — except, per- 
haps, one other pair. And I have yet 
to meet a better dancer. Her arrival 
at a ball was signalled by a rush 
of men to the doorway in which she ap- 
peared. And while they squabbled 
over her card she would stand there 
like a glorious young princess who, im- 
conscious of her own charm, was 
amazed at masculine bickerings over 
such unimportant and Uttle things as 
dances. 

Virginia liked me. I used to take 
her to all the hops. I began by being 
charmed with her, presently became 
proud of her, and at last could not 
think of any one or anything else. I 
was fairly maudlin over her. I wrote 
her slushy verses, which she admired. 
If I saw her so much as walking along 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

the street with one of the other fel- 
lows whom she had chanced to en- 
counter, I was furious. And when she 
went with her sister to some party to 
which I had not been invited, I used to 
go and walk by the house where she 
was, in a torment of jealousy. All of 
which was very foolish, since Virginia, 
though a Southern girl and a beauty, 
was not a flirt. She was too genuinely 
kind to wish to make men suffer. 
Their performances over her caused 
her something like distress. She could 
not understand why the "big sillies'* 
insisted on acting so absurdly. 

Ere long I formed the habit of 
walking past her house each night and 
whistling a few notes of the Valkyries' 
call, which served as our call, too. Alas ! 
I have whistled it many times, in 
many places, and for many girls; but 
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FIRST LOVE 

never have I known again in such com- 
pleteness the strange, exultant palpi- 
tations that ran through me when, at 
the sound of my whistling, the light 
would die suddenly in Virginia's bed- 
room windows and a shade would go 
up in silent answer. 

Oh, Virginia! Virginia! You girl of 
long ago ! Even to-day my heart beats 
faster at the thought of you! Others 
may come and go, but in my memory 
there is a little shrine that is yours and 
always will be yours ; for you were my 
first love. . . . Have you a little shrine 
for me, I wonder? Do you remember, 
as I do, every look and word that passed 
between us? Do you remember the 
open-air dance at the Country Club on 
a mild May evening years ago? Do 
you remember the Chinese lanterns, and 
the music, and the moon, and the dances 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

that — ^not without some slight contri- 
tion — ^you cut to sit with me? Do you 
remember the little bench in the shadow 
of the shrubbery? Do you remember 
the scent of the syringas? 

Virginia! I have smelled syringas 
many times since then, and candor com- 
pels me to admit that they have done 
things to me; but I have been true to 
you in this: the scent of the syringa 
never f aUs to bring to me a poignant 
picture of you as you were that night — 
in your soft white gown, and with the 
strange, radiant look in your dark eyes. 
I had never seen a woman's eyes like 
that before. Could it mean — could it 
mean, I asked myself, what my quiver- 
ing senses told me it meant? Could it 
be that your eyes were answering the 
call of mine? Could it be? 

Virginia ! It could ! We found that 
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FIRST LOVE 

out together — didn't we? But for tl^at 
light within your eyes I could not have 
made bold to kiss you! And you were 
going away so soon — I could not bear 
to lose you I Oh, Virginia! Those 
kisses! Were ever kisses yielded with 
such gentle maiden sweetness? Your 
arms were at your sides at first; but 
presently I felt your right hand creep- 
ing, creeping up along my coat- 
sleeve. ... It found its way up to 

my shoulder. . . . Then I felt your 

soft white arm about my neck. At first 
you didn't know your arm was there, 
Virginia, so natural was the action ; but 
presently, when you found out, you 
left it there, while we, with lips to- 
gether, were journeying in the Elysian 
Fields, with the sweetness of syringas 
everywhere. ............ 

Ah, how I remember! You laughed 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

your low, sweet laugh and told me that 
you had put your ami about my neck 
to hold me, lest I run away from you. 
And just for that I stopped your 
moilth, again, with kisses. 

We didn't know, Vu-ginia, that it 
would never be like that again! 

You wore my pin when you went 
away. As we stood on the station plat- 
form and said good-bye, I looked at it 
and envied it as it rose and fell with 
each breath. Did you feel what I was 
feeling? I never felt like that before. 
Never before had I known the tragedy 
of parting with a beloved woman. . . . 
Our hands quivered as we pressed them 
together. You moved into the ear. 
We tried to smile at each other through 
the window as our last gaze was brok- 
en. Then you were gone, and I felt 
suddenly that my heart was like an urn, 
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FIRST LOVE 

aleak — ^that all which was worth while 
in life was running out of it like fluid, 
leaving it an empty shell, cracked and 
useless. 

Then there followed burning letters 
great thick ones— coming and going 
every day. I used to write to you on 
sheets of composition paper, because 
the broad expanse of them seemed to 
allow more room in which to tell you 
all I had to tell — ^the lover's all, that 
takes so many thousand words to say 
the three: "I love you I" Oh, the pa- 
per and the postage stamps we used, 
•Virginia ! Oh, how I hungered for the 
morning mail! And now and then, 
when your letter failed to come in the 
first post, with what wild agitation I 
awaited the next delivery! Only three 
times, Virginia, a whole day dragged 
away without my having heard from 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

you; and each of those three days was 
like a year of torture I 

How young we werel We thought 
it would last forever; but nothing lasts 
forever! Have you found that out, 
Virginia? I hope you have not, for it 
is a truth the discovery of which — ^like 
the discovery of many other truths — 
brmgs only discontent. It is our il- 
lusions that make us happy. Love 
need not endure ; we only need imagine 
it to be enduring. 

Love elevates the lovers. They are 
creating perfect beauty, and all who 
create beauty experience something 
like genius. The closest an ordinary 
mortal gets to genius is when he is in 
love. He is, for the time, a creative 
artist, and the creative artist — ^whether 
he makes temples, statues, paintings, 
books, songs, or only love — ^yearns, 
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FIRST LOVE 

above aU, for the permanence of his 
work. There is something of his soul 
in it, and he believes in its immortal- 
ity as he believes in the immortaUty of 
his soul— without reason, but with in- 
finite passion. 

The walls along the Appian Way 
are chinked with fragments of Rome's 
sculptures; the greatest temples that 
the world has known are ruins now ; the 
painter's wood and canvas panels rot; 
the paper upon which poet and musi- 
cian write their songs crumbles to dust; 
but love — ^love is less enduring than the 
least of these. Love's beauty is made 
up of sighs, tears, kisses, quivering 
embraces, passionate whisperings — 
things supremely exquisite in the mo- 
ment of their being, yet of less stability 
and permanence than mist which blows 
in from the sea. 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

For my part I believe that love, least 
stable of created beauties, is the most 
beautiful of all. There is something 
in its very frailty that imparts to it an 
added glory. What fabrics so fine as 
those golden gauzes the ancients called 
"woven air"? What bird so exquisite 
as the himiming bird? What flower 
so fair as the frail morning glory? 

Compared with a lover's kiss, the 
most exquisite rose seems but a gross, 
red, permanent thing. No love, how- 
ever remarkable, can attain the age of 

an old, thorny rosebush 

I try not to be sorry. 

Virginia, when you f oimd that I had 
ceased to care for you it hiu-t you for 
a little while. You returned my pin and 
other pathetic souvenirs. Yet very 
soon you, too, ceased to care. Within 
the year I had your wedding cards. 
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FIRST LOVE 

Is it not well that love proved transi- 
tory? 

Let me admit, Virginia, by way of 
belated reparation, that your successor 
was not worthy of you; but you were 
gone — ^and what can a man do? He 
cannot live on letters — even long, 
sweet letters, such as yours were. He 
must have eyes to gaze at, hands to hold 
and lips to kiss. 

Summer came. I graduated, said 
good-by to college and went home. 
Part of the summer passed and still I 
thought of you. Then at a house 
party I met a girl named Gwendolyn. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE LUEE OF THE LITTLE WOMAN 

ty=1 SUPPOSE I thought I loved 
l her. She made me curious, 
^ and a man will often mis- 
|h| lake for love his curiosity 
— ^ about a woman. Or, indeed, 
his curiosity may lead to love. 

I had never known a woman of her 
type before; yet something tells me 
Gwendolyn had known a lot of men 
like me. She was short and round and 
chirping, Hke some well-fed, saucy lit- 
tle bird. Even her motions were hird- 
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like in their quickness and their jaunt- 
iness. She would cock her head to one 
side and look at me with her bright 
eyes, and laugh her twittering laugh, 
until it seemed to me that if I clapped 
my hands she would take wing. 

It pleased her to be likened to a 
bird. She had cultivated fluttering, 
chirping ways until they had become a 
part of her. Her physical and mental 
make-up were opposed, for she had 
brains; but a woman cannot, as a rule, 
afford to let the mental part of her ob- 
tain the upper hand. She must live up 
or down to her appearance. Gwendo- 
lyn looked cute ; brains are not cute ; so 
Gwendolyn suppressed her brains — ^un- y 
less she needed them. 

From jesting with her about bird- 
seed and chickweed I progressed to the 
pastime of holding up my finger like a 
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perch; whereat she would clasp it with 
her little "claws" and chirp, for all the 
world Hke a canary. It was a silly 
summer fancy, but it brought our 
hands together — and, as there were 
hammocks everywhere, our lips were 
not long in meeting. 

I am six feet tall and Gwendolyn 
was under five. In her, for the first 
time, I realized the peculiar attraction 
little women often exercise upon large 
men. I was charmed with her minute- 
ness as with some fascinating little fig- 
urine—some breathing, talking, chirp- 
ing doll, which one could take up and 
slip into a pocket. Another charm of 
little women is the suggestion of help- 
lessness there is about them. Helpless- 
ness appeals to men; for men — su- 
perbly unaware of their own need of 
protection — ^have a strange desire to 
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protect attractive little creatures of the 
other sex. I wished to protect Gwendo- 
lyn, and presently I did — ^her waist 
with my arm; her lips with mine. By 
moonlight, in the hammock, I told her 
that I loved her. That fact is stamped 
indelibly upon my memory by all that 
followed. 

Though Gwendolyn lived in the city 
that was my home, her house and ours 
were miles apart. Our residence was 
in the older part of town, hers in a 
suburb to which the city had grown. 
Hence it happened that we had never 
met before. 

When the house party broke up we 
returned to the city upon the same 
train. Before going to my home I 
escorted her to hers, and on the way 
there she told me something of her 
father and mother. The former was in 
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the piano business and traveled a great 
deal; the latter was "sort of funny," 
but "a perfect dear when you under- 
stood her." 

Gwendolyn's mother came rushing 
down the front steps to meet her, flung 
her arms round her and kissed her re- 
peatedly. Then Gwendolyn introduced 
me. Her mother greeted me with a 
strange, gushing cordiaUty that half- 
stunned me. She had a large mouth, 
talked a great deal, laughed unneces- 
sarily at intervals, and was always 
working at something with her nervous, 
tired-looking hands. When she men- 
tioned her husband she referred to him 
as "Mr. L." 

The parlor of the cottage was furn- 
ished in green and mahogany. The 
wallpaper, rugs, portieres and uphol- 
stery were all green, but of slightly dif- 
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f erent shades. The furniture was very 
highly polished. Almost everything 
looked too new. I had the feeling that 
some one, here, had recently discovered 
"taste." A large, gilded, metal lamp, 
with a shade of varicolored glass, looked 
like a relic of an earlier era ; so did the 
"genuine water colors" on the walls. 
New carbon prints of Old Masters 
would have gone more suitably with the 
obvious effort at refinement shown in 
the combination of green and mahog- 
any. A small bookcase was filled with 
popular novels, and on the table near 
the bay window reposed, somewhat con- 
sciously, a large Shakespeare, with 
heavily embossed covers; Lucile, in 
white kid; and the Rubaiyat, in one of 
those "cultured" limp leather bindings 
that come from East Aurora. 

Gwendoljm was an only child. In 
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retrospect I realize the pathos of her 
mother's idolatrous devotion to her. 
They kept one colored maid, who did 
the housework; the mother was like a 
private lady's maid to Gwendolyn. 
She brought her breakfast to her in bed 
every morning, sewed for her all day, 
, arranged parties for her, made many of 
her gowns — and went shabby in order 
that her daughter might have an elab- 
orate wardrobe. 

One day my mother said she thought 
she ought to call on Gwendolyn's moth- 
er. Somehow I did not want her to. 
Nevertheless, she went. I was a little 
nervous when I met her that evening. 
She did not mention the call. Finally 
I asked about it. 

"Yes," she said; "I called there this 
afternoon." 

"Did you Uke them?" 
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She replied that Gwendolyn was very 
pretty and that her mother seemed a 
kind, generous woman, and devoted to 
her daughter. That was my mother's 
way — ^to say such pleasant things as she 
could. I interrogated further. At 
last, when cornered, she laid a hand 
upon my shoulder and asked: 

"Has it struck you, Fred, that they 
are just the least bit — ordinary?" 

I had known that would be her criti- 
cism, but, because it was the truth, I 
denied it vehemently. Gwendolyn, I 
insisted, was just as — ^just as — ^well, 
she was just like any of the other girls 
we knew. As for her mother, she was 
an openhearted woman! Was it her 
fault if she had not had all the advan- 
tages we enjoyed? Was it her fault 
if she was not so well-off as we were ? 

So, in my defense of Gwendolyn, I 
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tried to make my mother out a snob; 
but all the time I knew she was far from 
being one, and that what she had said 
was merely just. . . . The justice of a 
parent can be so irritating though 
• . . And Gwendolyn's lips! They 
curved with such soft invitation 1 . . . 

Though I continued to make pil- 
grimages several nights a week to 
Gwendolyn's, I spoke of her as seldom 
as possible to my mother after that. 

Gwendolyn's mother would greet me 
on my arrival. Then she would with- 
draw to the sitting room, back of the 
parlor, and settle down with her em- 
broidery or her evening paper. There 
were no doors between the rooms — only 
the green portieres. Now and then we 
could hear the newspaper crackle as she 
turned a page. And sometimes, I re- 
member, I heard a long-drawn sigh. 
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Having come to kiss, the proximity 
of the chaperon used to embarrass me 
at first, but by degrees I came to un- 
derstand that I might trust her; she 
would not go away to bed as I wished 
her to, but, on the other hand, neither 
would she descend upon us. When I 
had grasped this fact, the thought of 
Gwendolyn's mother being close at 
hand only contributed to my visits a 
spice of adventure. Gwendolyn's hair 
had a way of tumbling down about her 
shoulders on very little provocation, 
and her eyes would take a look that 
proclaimed as plainly as though the 
words were spoken: "I have been 
kissed — ^kissed — ^kissed 1" 

Looking back upon those days, I am 
struck by the fact that I remember al- 
most nothing that Gwendolyn ever said. 
I only remember how she used to kiss 
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— that we would sit there in the dimly 
lighted parlor, and that oftentimes we 
would not speak for an hour at a time. 
Occasionally the newspaper would rat- 
tle in the other room It is curi- 
ous to speculate on what was in the 
mother's mind as she sat there and 
heard nothing I 
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N the autumn I went to work 

for the corporation of which 

my father was an officer. 

The salary at which I started 

paid for my clothing and a 

few cabs and flowers. The business 

interested me intensely; it continues to 
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interest me to-day. I have been in it 
eleven years now and have been quite 
successful; but the fact remains that 
women have always been the foremost 
interest of my Ufe. Business takes a 
second place. 

At one of the dances to which I took 
Gwendolyn I met a girl I had known 
as a child. I remembered her as a ht- 
tle redhead who moved away to another 
city. Now she was a woman possessed 
of that glorious combination of lus- 
trous white skin, green eyes and cop- 
per-colored hair, which one sees of ten- 
er in the canvases of Henner than in 
actuality. She wore a very simple 
white dress, with a fichu and a sea-green 
scarf, and there was about her some- 
thing exquisitely old-fashioned, which 
made me think of the heroines of ro- 
mantic novels of the Civil War. 
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She remembered me, and in recogni- 
tion of our earlier acquaintance we 
called each other Fred and Sallie, from 
the start. I could not keep my eyes off 
Sallie now. Beauty always delights 
me and I dread the day when it shall 
cease to do so. Once, when I was 
dancing with Gwendolyn, I called her 
attention to the picture Sallie made as 
she leaned against a column. 

"Yes," said Gwendolyn. "What a 
pity she doesn't know how to dress I" 

I was surprised, for it seemed to me 
that Sallie's gown was perfect. Fm*- 
thermore, it was quite evident that 
other men besides myself found Sallie 
very lovely. 

I had two dances with her. As I 
went to take the first one, two men 
were leaning over her in adoring atti- 
tudes, one at each side, and the thought 
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came to me that Sallie was certainly 
inured, by this time, to compliments 
upon a matter so obvious as her 
beauty. Some little devil inside me 
laughed and said: "Talk about her 
brains instead I" 

We spoke of old times, at first. It 
was very pleasant. Sallie danced well. 
She was not stupid; neither was she 
brilliant. When we sat down my little 
devil whispered to me again — ^and I 
obeyed him. After regarding her for 
a time with a look which I attempted to 
make very deep and bafiling, I said to 
her: 

"You have grown into a very clever 
woman — ^haven't you?" 

Her face lit up at once with interest. 
It was not what she had expected. It 
was nothing about skin or eyes or 
hair. 
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"What makes you think so?" she 
asked. 

I continued to regard her closely — ^it 
was not a painful occupation. After 
waiting for a time she repeated her 
question. I paused a little longer be- 
fore answering. Then I said: 

"I can't be sure — I think it is some- 
thing in the expression of your eyes." 

Clearly Sallie had never before been 
charged with vast intelligence. The 
idea was novel to her and engaging. 
She wanted to hear more about it. • . . 
What was it about her eyes? 'A look? 
But what kind of a look? . . . Then 
the orchestra struck up and another 
man claimed Sallie. 

Later, when it came my turn to 
dance with her again, she suggested 
that we sit and talk. 

"T meet so few men I can enjoy 
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talking witK — ^they all want to talk 
nonsense. Now tell me: What made 
you say that — about my being clever?" 

"Wasn't I right?" I answered her 
with a question. 

"Yes — I don't know — ^perhaps. But 
how did you find out?" 

Quite unconsciously she took hold of 
my lapel. Just then I chanced to see 
Gwendolyn dance by. She did not 
look precisely pleased. I didn't care. 
My little devil had taught me a new 
game — ^it fascinated me. It also fas- 
cinated Sallie. I spoke vaguely about 
eyes; about strange expressions that 
come into them when two sympathetic 
people meet — expressions which the 
common run of people do not read at 
all, yet which are as clear as print to 
those who know. Sallie gave me rapt 
attention ; she nodded every little while. 
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We went out on the porch ; and in pur- 
suit of the fascinating topic of Sallie's 
mentality, as indicated in her won- 
derful green eyes, we cut the dance 
that followed. I do not know who 
Sallie's partner should have been, 
but presently it was made extreme- 
ly clear to me that I had slighted 
Gwendolyn. 

In the carriage, going home, she 
wept. Even to this day, accustomed 
as I am to women's tears, they fairly 
melt me. Her tears were like a sum- 
mer rain upon my shoulder. I kissed 
her — and presently the sun came out 
again. 

"Will you always want to kiss me 
like this?" she whispered. "Always?" 

There is but one answer to such a 
question. (Poetic license, perhaps, ex- 
cuses its imtruth) : 
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"Yes, of course, dear!'* 
"Even long after we are married?" 
Married! The word struck me like 
a blow in the face ! I had never spoken 
to Gwendoljm or any other girl of 
marriage! Love? Yes, of course! 
But marriage? I thought of marriage 
as some vague, distant thing-^a faint 
possibility of the remote future — ^like a 
trip roimd the world in a private yacht 
or a love affair with a Russian prin- 

From my shoulder I heard Gwendo- 
lyn's cooing voice once more: 

"Long, long after we are married? 
When we're old?" 

I do not know what I answered, but 
I do know what I thought. I thought 
two things — ^that I should never marry 
any woman, and that I should never 
fail in future to make that statement to 
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women in whom I found myself be- 
coming interested. 

I have adhered to both those resolu- 
tions. No woman could be happy as 
my wife, for there is no woman to 
whom I could be faithful. And, fur- 
thermore, there is a great advantage to 
the player in this Game of Love who 
declares himself at the outset a fixed 
bachelor. The game progresses just 
as well, for the women do not believe 
him — or if they do, they plan his over- 
throw. Then at the end, when the af- 
fair is over, the man's position is quite 
imassailable. He declared himself at 
the start. They cannot say that he de- 
ceived them. 

From the time that Gwendolyn 
spoke of marriage I began to wish to 
get away from her. 
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THE habits we form in love af- 
fairs are like our other habits 
— easy to drift into, hard to 
break. It had become my 
custom to dine at Gwendo- 
lyn's at one o'clock each Sunday. And 
now there loomed ahead a Sunday 
when I should not wish to go. Not 
only had the word "marriage" fright- 
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ened me, but Gwendolyn's cute ways 
and baby talk were beginning to grow 
tiresome. Furthermore, I had been in- 
vited to Sunday dinner at Sallie's. I 
was less adept then than I am now in 
those convenient social lies that our re- 
lations with our fellow beings make 
necessary. I fear my note to Gwendo- 
lyn must have soimded vague and un- 
satisfactory. In it I told her I would 
come, instead, on Monday evening. 

I remember I wore my new frock 
coat and silk hat the day I dined at 
Sallie's. In the setting of her own 
home, she looked even lovelier than she 
had at the dance; her parents, too, 
were attractive — ^rather young parents, 
wholesome and friendly. We had a 
good time at table, and before long I 
caught myself comparing this girl and 
her surroundings with Gwendolyn and 
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hers, I knew that when my mother 
called on Sallie's mother she would not 
be critical, for these were gentlefolk. 

On Monday, as the time for my call 
on Gwendolyn drew nearer, I dreaded 
more and more the thought of seeing 
her, for I had a strong intuition that I 
should be called upon for explanations. 
Finally, at about six o'clock, I yielded 
to a sudden impulse and telephoned her 
that I had to work late at the office and 
could not come until the next evening. 
Her voice sounded sad. I cut our talk 
as short as I could and hung up the 
receiver with a feeling such as I im- 
agine married men must have when they 
telephone lies to their wives and go out 
to amuse themselves. 

Then, having nothing to do, I went 
again to Sallie's. We had lemonade 
and cake, and she played and sang for 
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me. Some of her songs were senti- 
mental, and when she stopped singing 
we talked in modulated tones about 
how strange it was that two people 
should single each other out from 
among a crowd and become "friends" 
— ^you know the kind of talk I mean. 

Sallie's nature was one of the sim- 
plest and most genuine I have ever 
known. Her beauty was not merely 
physical. Her soft white skin seemed 
somehow to express a womanly tender- 
ness she had, and I have never seen 
eyes that more truly reflected a sweet 
spirit. Green eyes are supposed to 
stand for jealousy and for the feline 
qualities in woman, but, though Sal- 
He's were green, there was nothing in 
them but a calm, beautiful gentleness. 

After she had sung for a while she 
told me about a trip she had taken the 
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year before, to Japan, and showed me 
an album of colored photographs she 
had brought home with her. It had 
heavy lacquered covers, and we sat 
close together on the window-seat, hold- 
ing it on our laps as we slowly turned 
the pages. Sitting there, beside her, I 
became conscious of a very faint, deli- 
cate scent about her, like the fragrance 
of spring flowers wafted in through an 
open window. I have never known a 
woman whose perfume seemed to be so 
much a part of her. 

The propinquity, the scent, the 
charm of Sallie, drove Gwendolyn 
from my mind as completely as though 
she had never existed. I was strongly 
aware of only one fact — ^that I wished 
to see Sallie often. And presently I 
heard myself inviting her to the fort- 
nightly dance at the club. 
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She accepted; then suddenly I 
thought of Gwendolyn and what I had 
taught her to expect of me. I had been 
taking her to all the dances. This 
would be awkward 1 

Throughout the next day I con- 
tinued to reflect upon the dilemma into 
which I had gotten myself. I should 
have liked to telephone and postpone 
my call for the third time — ^but that 
would not do. There was nothing for 
it when evening came but to go. 

Gwendolyn's mother opened the 
front door. She greeted me bruskly. 
Gwendolyn was not in the parlor. I 
sat there, very uneasy, for a quarter of 
an hour before she came in, looking 
very sweet and pretty in a new evening 
gown. 

I spoke about the gown and she tried 
to answer in a natural way, but there 
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was something strained between us. I 
did not feel like kissing her. Presently, 
though, I made myself do it; but it 
was no use — she knew as well as I did 
the purpose of the kiss and the feel- 
ing with which it was given. Women 
always know those things. It is futile 
to try to comfort them with kisses when 
one has ceased to desire their lips. 

We found conversation difficult, and 
I remember wondering what we had 
ever found to talk about. Now and 
then I heard the crackle of her mother's 
newspaper in the next room. It dis- 
turbed me strangely, now. 

After struggling along for an hour 
we fell silent. Gwendolyn rose, moved 
over to the window and, holding back 
the lace curtain, gazed out abstractedly 
at the shadowy street. Again I felt 
a strong desire to comfort her. I 
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crossed the room and standing beside 
her placed my hand upon her shoulder. 
I felt her shiver as I laid it there. 

Presently she turned with a quick 
movement and, taking hold of my coat, 
looked up into my face with an expres- 
sion that, a week before, I would have 
found irresistible. 

"Tell me something " she be- 
gan; but there she faltered. 

"What, dear?" I asked uneasily. 

"There's something wrong!" she 
brought out, watching my face in- 
tently. 

"Nonsense!" I dared not tell the 
truth ; yet my lie was not convincing — 
and I knew it. 

"Have I done anything to offend 
you?" she persisted. 

"Of course not !" I patted her shoul- 
der. 
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"Do you still care for me?" 

"Certainly." 

"As much as you used to?" 

"Why shouldn't I?" 

She gave a deep sigh and turned 
away, saying: 

"Oh, I don't know! I don't under- 
stand what it is " 

I felt very guilty — guilty of what I 
could not help — and very sorry for her. 
I took her in my arms and kissed her. 
She drank my kisses eagerly. Then 
suddenly I felt her body stiffen, and 
she brought her hands roimd and 
pressed them fiercely against my chest, 
holding me away from her and crying 
in a low voice: 

"Oh, don't! Don't I" 

"Gwendolyn 1" I whispered. "What 
is wrong?" 

She had begun to weep softly. How 
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I wished she would storm — ^that she 
would do anything but be pathetic 1 

Presently she smiled up at me 
through her tears and said: 

"Please forgive me, Fred! I don't 
know what's the matter with me." 

But she did know — and so did I. 
We tried to talk of other things; then 
what should she hit upon but the dance 
at the club! I avoided the topic as 
though afraid it might burn me. That 
was the last straw for Gwendolyn. If 
there had persisted in her mind any 
doubt as to my defection it was re- 
moved, now, by my evasiveness. 

"Oh, Fred!" she cried passionately. 
"Why must you go on making me mis- 
erable like this? Why don't you tell 
me? Anything is better than this!" 

In the other room I heard the news- 
paper fall violently upon the table. I 
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stepped away from Gwendolyn just 
as her mother flung back the green 
portieres and entered the room. Her 
black eyes were flashing. 

"Look here, Fredl" she snapped. "I 
want you to understand that my daugh- 
ter is not to be treated as you treat her ! 
You expect her to sit here waiting for 
you whenever you want to come; yet 
you think that all youVe got to do is 
to telephone at the last minute if you 
take a notion to go somewhere elsel 
Well, young man, you'll find you're 
wrong 1" 

Gwendolyn had buried her face in 
her hands. 

"Oh, mother 1" I heard her gasp. 
"Please go away I" 

"I'll do nothing of the kindl" shrilled 
the angry woman, glaring at me like a 
she-bear defending its young. "I'm 
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going to settle this right here! I 
ought to have done it long agol" 
Then, as I stood paralyzed and silent, 
she demanded: "Well, sir, what have 
you got to say for yourself?" 

The assault was so direct that, with- 
out reasoning at all, I felt forced to 
meet it with such directness as I could. 

"I don't know what's the matter," I 
said — "except that the other night 
Gwendolyn said something ahout — 
ahout marrying. I never thought of 
such a thing before ! Never 1 It upset 
me to know Gwendolyn hadn't imder- 
stood that. Why, I haven't any money ! 
I won't be making enough to marry on 
for years and years I I thought Gwen- 
dolyn and I were just a boy and girl. 
I never dreamed of asking a girl to 
marry mel It would be ridiculous! 
I'm terribly sorry if I've made Gwen- 
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dolyn unhappy. I didn't mean tol 
You've both been so kind to me that I 
—I " 

There the mother interrupted me 
with what she called "a few plain 
truths" about myself, deUvered in stac- 
cato tones, which must have been audi- 
ble in the kitchen. Gwendolyn had 
turned and, with her face stiU bowed in 
her hands, was leaning abjectly against 
the doorframe, her shoulders shaking 
with silent sobs. 

"Oh, mother 1" she wailed in a chok- 
ing voice. "I have been hmniliated 
enough! Please — please don't say any 
more 1" 

The elder woman had not finished 
with me, however. Ignoring her daugh- 
ter's plea — a plea that I seconded si- 
lently but very fervently — she contin- 
ued to dilate upon my defects as a man. 
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The category was not pleasant to 
hear. 

Then, as the situation was becom- 
ing unbearable, I saw Gwendolyn's 
hands drop to her sides. Half -blinded 
by her tears she made her way, swaying 
as she went, to the halltree. Taking 
down my hat she brought it to me, 
pressed it into my hands and pushed 
me toward the door, crying: 

"Oh, go! Go! Please gor 

The mother was still haranguing. 
Gwendolyn unlatched the door and 
opened it. There was but the one thing 
for me to do; I made a hasty and 
shameful exit from that house, with the 
tirade of the mother ringing in my ears. 

I left a brand-new cane at Gwendo- 
Ijm's, but I never called to get it. 
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I DECEIVE TWO WOMEN 

NtIO Teutonic antifeminist was 
ever more bitter about women 
than I became in the succeed- 
ing days. For more than a 
week I was a somber recluse, 
working by day and spending my eve- 
nings reading in my room. Even Sallie 
was a woman — a member of the chng- 
ing, clawing, crying species known as 
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female. Women were all aUke 1 Well, I 
would take Sallie to the dance to which 
I had invited her, but after that my re- 
lations with the sex would terminate. 
I should become a figure melancholy, 
tragic, yet withal interesting. People 
would look at me and wonder what 
ghastly story lay beneath my outward 
calm. 

It was in such a frame of mind that 
I called for Sallie on the night of the 
dance. Would she notice the change in 
me? I intended she should. 

She came downstairs ahnost immedi- 
ately. Her scarf was floating out be- 
hind her Hke a cloud and she was 
drawing on her long white gloves. I 
had brought her some roses, and I 
placed them in her hands with the mien 
of a tragic young poet. The effort 
was lost upon her, so taken up was she 
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with the flowers. In the carriage, driv- 
ing to the cluh, I maintained what was 
intended to be a moody, mysterious 
silence. It told. Presently I knew she 
was regarding me closely. I kept my 
eyes fixed upon the coachman's back. 

"Is anything the matter, Fred?" she 
asked. 

"Matter 1" I repeated, with a cold, 
cynical laugh. 

"Why, Fred!'' she exclauned. "How 
strangely you speak I" 

"Do I?" I tried to sound evasive. 

"Yes. Has it anything — anything 
to do with me?" 

I shook my head. Then I said cryp- 
tically : 

"Only inasmuch as you, too, are a 



woman." 



€C 



^How do you mean?" she asked, al- 
together mystified. 
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I did not know, myself, just what 
I meant. 

"Ah!" I said. "Women! You are 
aU alike!" 

"Oh, Fred! What is it? I can see 
that something terrible has happened. 
Can't you tell me ? Perhaps I can help 
you!" 

"Nothing can help me!" I aflfirmed. 

"Oh, you poor, poor boy!" 

Without knowing the nature of my 
tragedy, she was deeply affected by it ; 
and — also without knowing the nature 
of it — so was I. I was fascinated with 
my new role, and began to half believe 
that I was the victim of some blighted 
love. During the evening I danced 
several times with Sallie ; the rest of the 
time I wandered moodily about, silent 
and sad, like a juvenile Hamlet. 

"I know you have had a miserable 
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time," she declared as we drove home 
later. "It makes me feel terribly to 
see you so unhappy ! But you will get 
over it 1 I know you will ! There was a 
young naval oflScer, out in Japan, and 

I thought I " She finished the 

sentence by patting my hand impul- 

"Thanks 1" I said. "I shall remem- 
ber your sympathy to the last !" 

"To the last I" she repeated, alarmed. 
"Why, what do you mean?" It was 
plain that the thought of suicide had 
crossed her mind. She was a wonder- 
ful audience I 

"Oh, nothing']^' I said in a tone that 
meant anything but nothing. 

"Promise me that you won't do any- 
thing rash!" she cried. 

"Very well," I said. "For the pres- 
ent." Then, quite carried away with 
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the vague drama I was inventing, I 
added: "And now — good-by!" 

"Fred I" she gasped, "You aren't 
going away?" 

I nodded. 

"But where?" 

"Ah I What does it matter? I must 
bury myself — try to forget 1" 

I let that sink in. Then I turned to 
her suddenly. I could see by the dim 
light of the carriage lamps that her 
eyes were wide with agitation. 

"Your sympathy has meant every- 
thing!" I said. "I shall always re- 
member it. This may be the last time 
we shall meet I Sallie . . . may I kiss 
you?" 

I gazed at her for a long moment. 
Then, as she did not answer, I leaned 
slowly toward her. When my face was 
near hers she turned her head back just 
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a little, offering her lips. It was a 
sweet, girlish kiss she gave me. I have 
never forgotten it — ^nor yet the f rag- 
ranceofherl 

Before that evening I do not think 
that Sallie ever dreamed of kissing me. 
She liked me — ^that was all; but when 
she began to see me as a romantic and 
pathetic figm^e, her feeling changed. 
She was very sorry for me; and in 
many women the quality of sympathy 
is so strong that it overlaps the begin- 
ning of love. The more feminine a 
woman is, the more she likes to mother a 
man; and it is a singular fact that the 
strong feeling known as the mother 
instinct in woman is at once her great- 
est beauty and her greatest menace. 
That man so often lacks the conscience 
or the self-restraint to refrain from 
playing upon this beautiful weakness 
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in woman, is, perhaps, his greatest re- 
proach. 

My performance, though histrioni- 
cally satisfactory, presented certain 
perplexities when considered coldly the 
next day* What on earth had pos- 
sessed me to talk of going away? Sal- 
lie would be expecting me to do it, now. 
How was I to manage? Where was I 
to go? And how? And why? 

I had never before thought of leav- 
ing home; but the more I considered 
the idea, the more it began to appeal to 
me. A change might be interesting. 
Perhaps my father could be persuaded 
to transfer me to the New York branch. 
For the next two or three days the mat- 
ter was much on my mind. 

As I came upstairs on my return 
from the office a few evenings later, I 
heard my mother^s voice calling me 
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through the open door of her room. I 
entered; and as I crossed to where she 
sat I did not fail to notice that she re- 
garded me with an miusually fixed 
gaze. 

"How are things going at the ofiice, 
Fred?" she asked after I had kissed 
her. 

I told her I thought they were going 
well enough. That seemed to satisfy 
her on one point. Presently she said: 

"You haven't been seeing so much of 
Gwendolyn, lately, as you used to, have 
you?" 

"No." 

She looked out of the window for a 
moment. Then : 

"I had tea with Sallie's mother this 
afternoon." 

"Yes?" I responded, beginning to see 
what was coming. 
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"Yes/' She turned toward me sud- 
denly and asked: "What's all this talk 
of your going away, dear?" 

I had to do some quick thinking. If 
I could get my mother on my side, 
father would not be so hard to per- 
suade. 

"Mother," I said seriously, "I do 
want to go away. I have been thinking 
of asking father to transfer me to the 
New York office. I'm twenty-two now. 
It is time I was getting out on my 



own." 



"Is that the only reason?" 

"Please don't ask me," I said. 
"Please trust me in the matter. If I 
can persuade father to transfer me, so 
much the better. If not I'll have to go 
anyway. There are reasons that I can- 
not explain, why I know it will be best 
for me." 
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She rose, placed her hands on my 
shoulders and looked at me intently for 
a moment. Then her eyes grew moist 
and she kissed me, saying: "My poor 
boy!" Before I left her room she had 
agreed to do what she could for me 
with father. I could not have managed 
it better. Poor mother I She, too, 
thought I was the victim of a tragic 
love. 

After dinner I went for a walk to 
give her time to tackle father. There 
was a light in the library when I re- 
turned. As I opened the front door I 
heard my father's voice. 

"I think you're wrong," he said. "I 
was a boy myself once, you know. It's 
only puppy love at the worst. He'll 
have forgotten it in a week." 

"You never have understood him," I 
heard my mother reply. "He is not like 
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other boys. He has very deep feelings; 
If he feels he must go I think it is our 
duty to " 

Even at twenty-two I knew myself 
well enough to smile at the description. 
I let the front door close with a 
bang. 

My father arranged the matter the 
next day — arranged it better than I had 
dared hope, for I was not only trans- 
ferred to the New York office, but at a 
salary almost double that which I had 
been getting at home. 

I saw Sallie only once more before I 
left. She wept over me^ And my 
mother wept at parting, too. I was 
sorry that I had been forced to make 
her think me an unhappy lover, but it 
was necessary — otherwise I should 
never have managed to get away. I 
determined to write her frequently in 
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a cheerful vein. She was a dear moth- 
er! My conscience troubled me be- 
cause I had deceived her; but she was 
a woman — what could I do? 




MATURITY 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE GIRL WHO WANTED 
TO BE LOVED 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE GlEL WHO WANTED TO BE LOVED 

ROM the first I was fascinated 
by New York. The feelmg 
that I was a man out in the 
world alone was in itself 
stimulating. The wild roar 
and rush of the city — its underground 
borrowings and overhead soarings; its 
shipping; its hotels, vast and innumer- 
able; its very coldness, indifference and 
inhumanity held me spellbound. The 
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men in the New York office were dif- 
ferent from those at home. They were 
more worldly, more polished, better 
dressed ; but they did not work so hard. 
There was a subtle difference, too, in 
their treatment of me. They had not 
known me as a boy and did not, there- 
fore, discoimt my ability. Before I had 
been in the New York office six months 
I felt that I was coming nearer to earn- 
ing my increased salary than I had ever 
come to earning the smaller wage I 
drew at home. I had more responsibil- 
ity and I enjoyed it. 

One of my fellow workers had been 
in college with me and I took a room 
in the house where he lived. In my 
room we prepared our own breakfasts 
— fruit, eggs and coffee; we lunched 
wherever we happened to be, and dined 
about at restaurants. There was a good 
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table d'hote near the house, where we 
could dine for seventy-five cents when 
we were not afiluent. At other times 
we went around to the various hotels 
and cafes on and near Broadway. I 
never tired of watching the people. 

The man with whom I lived rejoiced 
in the name of Reggie and he was nat- 
urally fitted to live up to it. He was 
tall and clean-looking, and he wore his 
clothing with distinction, even to the 
handkerchief he would whip so jauntily 
out of his cufi^. Reggie and I occupied 
our rooms together for three years. He 
was several years my senior; and the 
stories he told of his amorous adven- 
tures, plus the collection of girls' pho- 
tographs his room contained, caused me 
to hold him in mild awe. 

There was a music teacher rooming 
in the same house with us who interested 
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me for a time; also, I went to dances 
organized by some of my old college 
friends and met several typical, ex- 
travagant New York yomig women, 
whom I saw now and then; but they 
were girls who wished to be taken to 
luncheon at Sherry's and to know them 
well was too expensive. For a time I 
even found a breezy little manicure 
girl amusing, but she tried to borrow 
money. That ended her with me. An- 
other girl was in business — ^the secre- 
tary to a banker. She was one of those 
trim, pretty, capable yoimg women you 
see in the Wall Street neighborhood. 
I fancied her immensely at first, admir- 
ing her intelligence as well as her ap- 
pearance; and it used to amuse me to 
see her trying to overcome — ^when I 
took her anywhere — ^the tendency her 
independent life gave her to be execu- 
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tive. She always wanted to tell me 
what car to take and what to order for 
dinner; and she would sometimes very 
nearly leave me on a street-crossing 
when I wanted to wait for traffic to pass 
and she preferred to dart across ahead 
of it. It was very hard for her to learn 
to be escorted — ^to rely entirely upon a 
man. At best she gave only an imita- 
tion of female helplessness, which I 
found droll. 

She was a really interesting com- 
panion, because of the combination in 
her of a feminine mind and a some- 
what masculine experience. She un- 
derstood men, it seemed to me, as well 
as any woman could ; her cynicism over 
them, on the one hand, and her pity for 
them, on the other, constantly amazed 
me. She thought men were like chil- 
dren; yet she seemed to like them for 
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it — for their directness and their free- 
dom from the petty traits she recog- 
nized as those of her own sex. But I 
think the most engaging thing about 
her was a baffling air of impersonality. 
I used to feel that, friendly and inti- 
mate as we were, there was nothing ex- 
clusive in my relation with her — ^that is, 
that a lot of other men probably knew 
her and enjoyed her as thoroughly as 
I did. There was something about that 
which vaguely irritated me. I did not 
want to be merely one of a dozen. It 
was not that she talked about them, 
either, but that I sensed them in the 
background, somewhere. 

She knew that I was not a suitor ; in- 
deed her views on marriage were not 
unlike my own. She said she would 
never marry — ^that the more she 
knew of men, the less she wished to 
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risk her happiness with any one of 
them. 

One night, when we had been dining 
and talking of these things, I sug- 
gested a drive home through the Park. 
We picked up a hansom. There was a 
moon and the air was soft. I took her 
hand. She let me hold it. I was sur- 
prised. I looked at her and her eyes 
said: "Kiss me I" Then I knew the 
weak spot in her armor. What was all 
her reasoning, all her philosophy of life, 
against one simple, natural fact? She 
was a woman and she wanted to be 
loved — ^not married, you understand — 
just loved. And because she wanted to 
be loved, she was too yielding. That 
was the one thing she did not under- 
stand. If she had wanted to hold me 
she should not have let me hold her 
hand. It was too easy. From the time 
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I kissed her my interest in her waned; 
and — ^pitifully enough — ^hers in me 
grew. Had it not been for her vast 
self-respect, my final parting with her 
would not have been easily encom- 
passed. 
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MAI BTJRNHAM 

EANTIME Reggie went his 
own gait. Pictures of ac- 
tresses, with scrawled in- 
scriptions, began to decorate 
his dresser. Most of them 
were ladies of obscure position and 
great pulchritude, but one was well 
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known on Broadway. This one was 
Mai Burnham, a girl who, without 
any particular histrionic or vocal 
ability, had become a very popu- 
lar soubrette because of her possession 
of that alliu'ing quality which the 
French call le diable au corps. I had 
seen Mai Burnham several times upon 
the stage and I admired in her in- 
tensely that quality which made all men 
admire her. She was one of those 
women to make a man want to leave his 
seat in the theater, run down the aisle, 
climb up over the footlights, and — 
well, a Stone Age man would have 
known what to do I 

Reggie's theatrical acquaintances had 
been made, without exception, through 
his Cousin Al. This gentleman was 
some ten years Reggie's senior. He 
lived in Boston, had a lot of money, and 
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was, I gathered, an impressively dis- 
solute person. I began to want to meet 
Cousin Al. One evening I did. Reg- 
gie was called to the telephone. He 
came back beaming. 

"Cousin Al is in town!" he cried. 
"He wants us to dine with him at the 

H Club and go to the theater. 

That'll mean a good time after the 
show I" 

Hurriedly we discarded our sack 
suits and donned our dinner jackets. 

Then we went to the H Club and 

found Reggie's cousin sitting at a table 
with several men, drinking cocktails. 
We sat down with them. Cousin Al 
and his friends had three more cocktails 
while we were there; Reggie took two 
and I took one. I was glad when a 
waiter came in and announced dinner. 

Cousin Al was a jovial-looking man 
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of about thirty-five. He had a hearty, 
good-natured manner and a big, free 
laugh, but I felt that he was overbear- 
ing and accustomed to have his own 
way. His hair was turning a little 
gray; it was becoming to him, for his 
face was somewhat florid — ^not un- 
pleasantly so, however ; if you saw him 
yachting or golfing you would take it 
for sunburn, but seeing him drinking 
cocktails, one after the other, you knew 
better. 

He gave us a fine dinner, with a 
quart of champagne between the three 
of us. We got to the theater late and 
sat in a stage box. 

Mai Burnham was in the cast. I no- 
ticed that she looked at our box and 
smiled, and that other lightly clad 
ladies of the company did the same. 
Clearly Reggie had not exaggerated 
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his cousin's standing in the gay world. 
To be of his party gave me a sense of 
vicarious importance. Every now and 
then he would calmly indicate some girl 
on the stage to Reggie and me saying: 

"There's a little peach — fourth from 
the end." 

As a rule, I thought the girls he ad- 
mired were a little too fat. 

"Well, boys," he said, toward the 
last of the second act, "shall we take 
some of the girls out and feed them 
after the show?" 

Reggie and I thought that would be 
fine. 

"WiU Miss Burnham go, do you 
think?" I asked eagerly. 

It seemed to me I had never seen a 
creatiu'e physically so attractive as she, 
with her slender, supple body ; her won- 
derfully modeled back, with its muscles 
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flexing exquisitely beneath the white 
skin; her trim, jaunty, cocksure move- 
ments, and her piquant face, like that 
of a beautiful, spoiled child — ^black- 
eyed, red-lipped, pert and pouting. 
"Mai?" said Cousin Al. "Sure, she'U 

gor 

Drawing out a card he wrote a line 
on it in pencil and dispatched it by an 
usher. Before long the answer came, 
scribbled on a scrap of paper, and 
presently, when Mai Bumham ap- 
peared upon the stage again, she 
nodded at our box as though to clinch 
her acceptance. 

After the performance we took two 
carriages and went to the stage door. 
It was a black little hole in the wall, up 
a side street. When it opened light 
came poiu'ing out, and the figures in 
the doorway were sharply silhouetted 
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for an instant before it banged shut 
again. Eight or ten men of various 
types lurked about uneasily — some of 
them shabby, some in evening dress. 
Before long the chorus girls began to 
come out. Some would take quick 
glances at the waiting men before 
they scurried off; others put their 
heads down a little and, without a look 
at any of us, trotted away rapidly, as 
though serving notice that they did not 
wish to be followed. 

Most of the girls for whom men 
were waiting came out later, and, as 
a rule, they were better dressed than 
the first ones had been ; but even in the 
dim light it seemed to me there was a 
cheap showiness about the best of 
them. I had never waited at a stage 
door before. It interested me, but 
it also gave me a hangdog feeling, 
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and I was glad that I had com- 
pany. 

At last, with a sort of burst, Mai 
Burnham came out. She was accom- 
panied by two other girls. One of 
them was a tall blonde with a Greek 
profile; the other a pretty, round, red- 
lipped, blue-eyed thing, who looked 
perfectly Irish, and smiled all the time 
to show her fine, white teeth. They 
were showgirls. Cousin Al had not 
met them before, having left the ar- 
rangement of the party to Mai. There 
were easy-going introductions there on 
the sidewalk. The Irish girl shook 
hands and smiled; the tall blonde at- 
tempted an elaborate manner, say- 
ing: 

"I'm sure I'm very glad indeed to 
make your acquaintance." 

When my name was mentioned to 
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Mai Burnham she gave me a pleasant 
nod and said: 

"HeUol" 

Then we all got into one of the car- 
riages, letting the other go. Mai it 
was who insisted upon this arrange- 
ment. She said it would be more 
"homelike" for us all to drive to the 
restaurant together. Thus informally 
the evening started. 

At the supper table I sat between 
Mai and the alabaster giantess. I 
found conversation with the latter dif- 
ficult; her idea of conventional table- 
talk seeming to be embodied in the 
mention of the names of various men I 
had never heard of. As she found — 
one after the other — ^that I did not 
know them, her interest in me waned. 
I was relieved when Mai Burnham 
turned to me with: 
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"Well, how are you making out with 
the Venus de Milo?" 

She spoke so loud that I was afraid 
the tall blonde had overheard. Mai 
read the thought, for she only laughed 
and called across me to the other 
girl: 

"You're some looker, Sadie — ^but 
you can't talk, can you?" 

This did not seem to disconcert the 
blonde at all. She merely smiled, as 
though she had received a compliment; 
and I think she felt that way about it 
— ^to be "some looker" is, after all, the 
showgirl's one requirement. 

I do not think Mai said one thing 
that was clever; yet she had a breezy, 
impetuous, slangy, careless way about 
her and a terrible sort of sophistica- 
tion, which combined very strangely 
with her extremely evident youth and 
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somehow created an effect of clever- 
ness. 

I wished to appear worldly before 
Mai, but I could not do it. Her eyes 
were like the eyes of a sphinx. She 
saw just what I was — an unseasoned 
young man in an unusual environment. 
She saw, but did not care. We got on 
nicely, comparing notes on various 
subjects and presently telling each 
other our ages. She was twenty-three 
and I had just passed my twenty-sixth 
birthday. It seemed to amuse her im- 
mensely that, though three years older, 
I was, by comparison with her, "noth- 
ing but a kid." 

Presently she said: 

"I'll tell you something fimny: The 
first boy I ever loved looked like you 
— ^yes, and his hair was like yours, 
too." 
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"You liked to puU it, didn't you?" I 
suggested. 

"I certainly did!" she said reminis- 
cently. "Do they like to pull yours, 
too?" With that she reached up and 
gave a lock at the back of my head a 
gentle tweak. 

VMake yourself at home !" I invited. 

The talk went on like that — ^voluble 
and wandering. Mai showed me how 
we could link arms and drink cham- 
pagne together. Then she got to feed- 
ing me with her fork and holdmg up 
her champagne goblet that I might 
drink from it — courtesies which I, of 
course, returned. 

"We're crazy, aren't we?" she said 
after a time. "It's nice to be crazy, 
isn't it?" 

I thought it very nice. We became 
stiU crazier. The memory of the last 
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half of the evening is a sort of blur 
to me. The music, the noise, the cham- 
pagne and Mai seemed to get all mixed 
up together; but as I grew less con- 
scious of other things I became more 
and more conscious of her eyes. I don't 
think we talked a great deal toward the 
last, but we looked at each other al- 
most constantly. The others had paired 
off conveniently and I was very glad. 

Now and then Mai would hark back 
to my likeness to her first love. 

"You certainly are like him, dear 1 I 
bet you're a nice kid, too — eh?" 

So we sat and sipped champagne and 
looked into each other's eyes. She was 
all eyes to me now; everything else 
about her had become nebulous. We 
had come in as a party of six; we left 
like three parties of two. It was very 
late. We wandered out through the re- 
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volving door and said vague good 
nights upon the sidewalk. 

"Come onl" said Mai to me, and 
stepped into a hansom, giving the 
driver her address, as she did so. 

I got in beside her. She smoked a 
cigarette as we rode. It was not fin- 
ished when we stopped before her door. 

"Come on upl" she said. "I'll give 
you a drink." 

As we rode up in the elevator she 
continued to smoke her cigarette, but 
the sleepy colored boy seemed not at 
all surprised. She opened the door of 
her apartment with a latchkey, ushered 
me in and called shrilly: 

"Henniel Henniel" 

The squeaky voice of a colored 
woman answered from somewhere 
down the dark hall : 

"Yes'm, Miss Mai?" 
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"Bring a bottle of that wine the 
Major sent." 

"Yes'm." 

We went into the parlor. Mai 
pressed a button and there came a flood 
of light. The room was done in rose- 
color and most of the furniture was 
gilt. There was an automatic piano 
with a disordered pile of roUboxes 
stacked on top of it. The pictures on 
the walls were mostly fancy heads by 
popular illustrators, but there were one 
or two crude prints of the nude. 

Mai slipped out of her loose wrap 
and flopped down upon the cushions at 
one end of a divan. I took off my 
overcoat and threw it over a chair. It 
seemed to me still that Mai was all 
eyes. 

Presently I heard the clink of glasses 
and the squeak of slippers coming 
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down the hall. An old colored maid 
entered, set her tray upon the table and 
began stripping the goldfoO from the 
neck of a bottle of champagne. Ex- 
peditiously she removed the wires and 
drew the bulging cork. It came out 
with a faint pop and little frosty smoke 
rose from the mouth of the bottle. She 
filled two glasses. . . . "That's all, 
Miss Mai?" 

"Yes, Hennie." 

Without another word the old ne- 
gress shuffled from the room. I heard 
her squeaky slippers retreating down 
the hall. 
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WALKED home shudder- 
ing- with the sights and 
sounds of morning and 
squinting painfully in the 
sharp light. Such pedes- 
trians as were abroad looked as though 
they had walked the streets all night 
for lack of beds to lie on, and the 
only vehicles to be seen were those 
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dedicated to the delivery of milk and 
the removal of refuse. Along the 
curbs in single file, like a procession 
at the halt, stood galvanized-iron ash- 
cans. Near my front door a man in a 
dirty brown canvas suit was lifting 
the cans, one by one, from the side- 
walk, emptying them into his cart, and 
dropping them back to the hard cement 
again. It had never occurred to me be- 
fore that ashcans were like awful metal 
drums. Louder and louder came the 
crashes of succeeding cans as I ap- 
proached the man. I tried to time my 
steps so that I might pass him between 
operations — ^while his horse was mov- 
ing up, as it was trained to do, from 
one can to another ; but the man would 
not permit me to escape. By hastening 
he managed to slam a can directly be- 
side me. Crash 1 I felt as though my 
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head must roll from my shoulders and 
burst upon the walk. 

Dizzily I let myself into the house. 
The hall was dark and silent. I stole 
upstairs and, passing Reggie's door, 
listened for a moment. I could hear 
his even breathing as he slept. I do 
not know what made me do it, but 
I had a sudden impulse to open the 
door and look at him. He looked 
warm. His head was on his arm and 
his clothing lay in a disordered pile 
upon the floor. 

The opening of the door caused a 
slight draft, which stirred the dark 
green window-shade. As it lifted 
gently on the breeze a shaft of daylight 
struck across the chiffonier. There, in 
its vulgarly ornate gilt frame, was the 
photograph of Mai — Mai, with her 
eternal, wanton smile! I shuddered 
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and let the door go. It blew shut with 
a slam. Again I felt as though my 
head would fall and burst. As I went 
to my own room I thought: "I can't 
avoid going into Reggie's room now 
and then. How can I get him to put 
that photograph where I won't see it 
every time?" 
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THE WOMAN I LOVED MOST 

T- "" WO years passed before I 
saw Mai again. She had be- 
come vague in my mind — 
like some unpleasant dream 
of long ago. Then, one 
evening, I found myself looking di- 
rectly into her eyes. What vivid mem- 
ories came flooding back I 

It was on a roof garden and Maud 
was with me — Maud, the strangest, 
loveliest, tenderest woman I have ever 
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cared for, and the most volatile 
woman of ice and flame: of passionate 
love and passionate purity. . . . Yet 
there was Mail I shuddered — ^but I 
looked at her. She was imchanged. 
Two men were with her — one young 
and blond; the other old, fat and ut- 
terly repulsive. Her eyes encountered 
mine. She did not know me! I was 
glad of that, yet I was also horrified. 
To think she did not know me 1 Never- 
theless, the look she gave me was not al- 
together blank, for there was about it 
something ruminative — something that 
seemed to say: "The first boy I ever 
loved looked like you!" 

"Don't you think it's too chilly up 
here?" I said to Maud. 

"I don't think so, dear." 

But I insisted and we went away. 

Poor Maud ! She wished to stay, but 
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gave up gracefully, without so much 
as saying I was selfish. Perhaps she 
thought my selfishness was understood, 
by then, as was much else. I had 
known her a full year, yet was infatu- 
ated with her more than ever. You 
may imagine, then, her witching versa- 
tility. Yes, that was her charm ; to love 
her was to love a hundred women 1 

I have said I never meant to marry ; 

but if there ever was a woman who 

But this is the merest idle speculation, 
for Maud was already married when 
we met. 

Her wedding was the result of one 
of those Annapolis romances — ^boy and 
girl; dancing; brass buttons; gradua- 
tion; marriage in a church full of 
pretty girls in pretty gowns and young 
men in uniform. Very efi^ective. Then 
he went to sea — gold lace and brass 
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buttons on a battleship three thousand 
miles away! Twice she circled the 
globe to follow that yoimg man. She 
would catch up with him here and 
there for a day or a week, or a fort- 
night; then sail on again — ^the same 
sea, but a different ship. And when 
she proudly showed me his photograph, 
very stiff and wooden and stupid-look- 
ing in his full-dress uniform, the ques- 
tion in my mind was: Is he worth it? 
I don't believe he was. But she was. 
He ought to have been following her. 
A dead husband would be better, I 
should think, than one who comes to 
life for a week or so, once or twice a 
year. A man and wife who lead that 
kind of life can hardly be acquainted 
with each other. They go on develop- 
ing apart ; and when, now and then, they 
meet, they are half strangers. I Ve seen 
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it time and again. Heaven help any 
wife — ^but most of all, the sailor's. 

When I met her he had just gone to 
the Orient again — ^the third time in the 
seven years they had been man and 
wife. And she would have followed as 
before, but the movements of his ship 
were uncertain; so she took an apart- 
ment for the winter in New York. 

A young naval lieutenant took me to 
call on her. I remember I did not wish 
to go — ^that I tried to drag him, instead, 
to see a play. But he had promised — 
he was going to the Orient and she 
wished him to take word from her di- 
rect to her husband. 

What if I had not gone? 

She was rather tall and quite slender, 
yet with a lovely roimdness to her that 
made me think of a white birch. Her 
hand, when I shook it, felt very small 
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and soft, and somehow, yielding. It 
was a hand that expressed her — ^slight, 
pretty, nervous, yet competent and, 
above all, pathetic. Yes, there was al- 
ways something pathetic about Maud, 
even when she was happiest — some- 
thing indescribably wistful. Naturally! 
A young, sweet creature, devoted and 
deserted — a girl alone who was never 
meant to be alone. 

That evening she talked of her hus- 
band a great deal, showing us his 
abominable, unworthy picture, worry- 
ing about him, wondering where he was 
and how long it would be before she 
saw him ; then apologizing for doing so 
— and immediately beginning all over 
again. 

When my friend suggested that I 
try to "cheer her up a little" through 
the months to come I promised that I 
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would. I meant it, too, for my heart 
went out to her sincerely. . . . Cheer 
her upl I cannot say I did that — 
averaging matters, I mean. No one 
but Maud herself could settle that, and 
I am not sure she could, for certain. 
Sometimes I did cheer her up; some- 
times, even, I made her the "happiest 
woman in the world" — I have her word 
for it ; but sometimes Oh, the piti- 
ful struggle of conflicting emotions — 
the agonies of the remorse she suf- 
fered ! 

At first, we only went to dinner or 
to the theater now and then; but as I 
began to appreciate the bewildering 
variety of her moods and the charm of 
her electrical intelligence, the theater 
grew tiresome. Her talk was so much 
better than the talk upon the stage — 
except >yhen she talked about her hus- 
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band. I had to hear a good deal of him 
in those early weeks, but I stood it — 
and presently I did not hear so much. 
That was the first sign I noticed. . . . 
One evening when I called, we sat to- 
gether for three hours and she never 
spoke of him at all. I went home 
happy. 

When spring came, I would call for 
her in the late afternoon and we would 
walk out and watch the twilight fall 
over the Park and the changing reflec- 
tions in the lakes. Then we would dine, 
and, afterwards, drive home in a han- 
som. During dinner I would keep 
looking at my watch to make sure that 
we would get back to her apartment by 
half -past nine— for later than that, we 
agreed, it did not "look well" for me to 
enter with her. How trammeled women 
are I How glad I am that I am not 
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one — and that some other people 
are! 

At last there came a time when, for 
many weeks, she had hardly spoken of 
her husband. Once in a while, when 
his name came up in conversation, I 
felt her gliding over it hurriedly to 
something else. I was in love with her 
then and the mention of his name pro- 
duced in me conflicting feelings. I 
bated to think of him, yet it pleased me 
to know or to surmise that she did, also. 
And perhaps I was a little sorry for 
him, too — poor blockhead in gold lacel 
— ^but what could he expect? 

One day Maud telephoned me at the 
ofiice. She wanted me to come to her 
as soon as I could. I reached her apart- 
ment about tea-time. Her manner was 
abstracted. 

"I don't know just what made me 
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telephone you — ^it was a foolish im- 
pulse. IVe just heard from him — ^the 
fleet is coming home. He wishes me to 
meet him in San Francisco. I don't see 
what I am to do— do you? I have a 
lease on this apartment until October, 

you see; and " 

I said I did not see what she could 
do. We went out to dinner to talk it 
over. Poor Maud! The thought of 
going made her frantic. Her heart 
was like some pitiful little animal 
caught and struggling in the trap of 
conscience. I was very sorry for her, 
but — does it seem brutal? — I could not 
help being a little bit amused. A 
woman in such a situation is so differ- 
ent in her methods from a man ! Maud 
loved me — every look she gave me told 
me so; every word she spoke or didn't 
speak. And she knew that I loved her, 
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We were quivering upon the edge of 
an abyss, but how differently we felt 
about it! For she was a woman and I 
a man. My eyes were open. I saw the 
precipice before us. But she shut her 
eyes and kept saying to herself: "There 
is no precipice! This is level ground 
before us! It is! It is! I swear it 
is !" . . . So with a thousand sophistries 
she proved that she must stay. 

Her capabilities for self-delusion 
struck me dumb, at first. I wanted her 
to stay — God knows I did! — ^but as I 
listened to her, it was with a growing 
feeling that if she did so it must be 
with open eyes. Driving home she 
went on with her arguments : "There's 
the rent to be considered! — ^I haven't 
got my simamer things yet! — The fleet 
may stop in 'Frisco for a week, and 
then come round to New York — ^you 
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can never tell! — ^He*s sure to be sta- 
tioned on the Atlantic Coast soon — ^he 
has been here so little." And a great 
deal more. 

"Look here, Maud!" I interrupted. 
It was the first time I had used her 
given name. "Let's not deceive our- 
selves 1" 

She was frightened. 

*T)eceive ourselves?" she repeated. 

"Yes. You know I love you. Don't 
you love me, too?" 

*T)on't! Don't!" she begged, all 
atremble. "You mustn't say that! 
Don't you know you mustn't? It's 
wrong! It's wicked! You mustn't!" 

"Upon the contrary," I said firmly, 
"I must. That's just it. If you are to 
stay you'd better understand that!" 

The woman in her answered : 

"I don't want to understand it! I 
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won't understand it 1 No 1 No ! I tell 
you, you mustn't speak to me like thatl" 

Though I had longed to, I refrained 
from so much as touching her hand. 
Give me credit for such fairness as 
there is in that I But do not give me 
credit for having failed to touch her 
only to be fair. Something told me it 
was not the time. I restrained myself. 

It was not yet half -past nine when 
we reached her door. She expected me 
to go in, but, after having helped her 
to alight from the hansom, I stopped 
upon the sidewalk and lifted my hat. 

"I'm not coming in to-night," I said. 
"I want you to work this matter out 
alone, without prejudice. I shall not 
attempt to influence you. I shall not 
even come again until you send for 



me. 



She caught her breath. Then we 
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shook hands and said good night. In 
my morning mail there came a note 
from her. It had been posted late the 
night before: 

"I have thought it out. Please come 
after dinner. M." 
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ER drawing room was charm- 
ing — not because of extrav- 

agance, but because of her 

perfect taste. It was fur- 
nished principally in wicker, 
with curtains and cushions of cre- 
tonne; and there were one or two 
pieces of old mahogany to give the 
necesuuy weight. The maid let me in. 
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I sat down in a chair by the window 
and waited. I was more nervous, I 
think, than I had ever been before. 
Would conscience win? I was terribly 
afraid it might. 

She was in a soft French-blue gown, 
which made her eyes look the color of 
cornflowers. I rose and stood by my 
chair. Instead of shaking hands as 
usual, we bowed, and she seated herself 
in another chair some feet away. I had 
done just what she had wanted me to 
do. I knew it somehow — ^we must not 
come too close to each other. She was 
afraid. 

"Well?" I said. I was wild to have 
her ultimatum. She began to talk of 
inconsequential things. I could barely 
stand it.. I heard words, but they meant 
nothing. 

"Oh, Maudl" I broke out. "Let's 
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not protract this thing! Tell me what 
you have to sayl" 

She looked at me intently. 
"Can't you guess?" 
^No!" I cried. "Tell me! Let's have 
it over with!" 

"Don't you see it is impossible that 
we should go on?" 

"Then you do love me!" 

"I — I haven't said so!" she declared 
in a voice a little faint. 

"Do say so!" I begged. 

She was suffering. 

"Please don't!" she said pitifully. 
"It is so hard for me. Don't make it 
any harder!" 

"I'll try not to, dear." 

She was a poor little struggling 
thing. I wanted to help her. Yes, and 
I wanted to hinder her, too. I wanted 
to do both. She passed over the final 
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word of my utterance — ^it seemed so 
imimportant in the face of other 
things. After a pause I said: 
Then you mean that it is over?" 
That it never began 1" she answered 
passionately. 

"Nol" I insisted. "That isn't so! 
You know it isn't so ! It began months 
ago!" 

"It didn't! It didn't!" 

"It did!" I declared. "And now the 
question is: Is this the end?" Her lips 
were compressed. She nodded. 

"You won't see me any more?" I 
asked. 

"I mustn't!" 

She seemed to find some difi^erehce 
in the meaning of the two words. Of 
course there is a diiFerence, too. 

"You are sure?" 

Again she nodded. 
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"Then, Maud," I said, rising, "don't 
you think the easiest way for both of 
us will be for me to go now, quietly? 
I'll walk over there and shake hands 
with you — I can trust myself to do 
that, dear ! — ^and we'll say 'good-night !' 
— ^just as we always say it. We won't 
say the other thing that sounds eternal 
— ^just 'good-night 1' — formally, you 
know." 

"But — ^but " She was tremu- 
lous with agitation. 

"But what?" 

"There's something I want to tell 
you before you go!" 

"Say it quickly then I" 

I remained standing. 

"I — I Do you think I am a bad 

woman?" 

Bad ! It was then and it still remains 
the last word in the world that may 
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with any justice be applied to Maud. 
Pained as I was, I laughed at the idea. 
It was so pathetic, too! I felt myself 
weakening. I could not stand much 
more of this. 

Come 1" I said as firmly as I could. 
It's good night 1" 

I advanced toward her, holding out 
my hand. She rose, lifting herself to 
her feet by pressing both hands on the 
arms of her chair. Her eyes were two 
stars. She held out her hand. I found 
it with mine. I tried to speak, but 
something had happened to my vocal 
cords and the words I had wished to 
sound strong and firm left my lips in 
a whisper. 

"Good-night!" 

I saw her gasp and moisten her lips 
as though she would have replied, but 
no sound came. Then — I swear that 
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neither of us took the initiative — ^then, 
as by a stroke of lightning which in an 
instant welds together two pieces of 
cold metal, we were flung into each 
other's arms! Yes, flung! Her cheek 
burned against my neck — ^her face was 
hidden on my shoulder ; and as I rained 
kisses on her fragrant hair I heard her 
breathing over and over: "Oh, I love 
youl Oh, I love you I Oh, I love you 
sor 

We did not part as she had planned ; 
she did not go to San Francisco; what 
was to have been our last farewell be- 
came, instead, the beginning of a new 
life for both of us — a life comparable 
to nothing I had known before and, I 
am convinced, to nothing I shall ever 
know again. 

For more than two years I hardly 
looked at another woman, and it 
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seemed to me that we cared for each 
other more and more as time went on. 
The one imeasiness I had was the fear 
that she would be talked about, and 
that trouble with her husband might re- 
sult. And yet, as I think it over, I re- 
alize that, in the bottom of my heart, I 
was not much afraid of that; for, had 

she been free ! However, she was 

not free. 

If the Navy Department had been 
interested in fostering my affair with 
Maud, matters could not have been 
managed better; and twice, when her 
husband's ship did come to New York, 
she managed to absent herself, visiting 
her family in the Middle West. Of 
course that kind of thing could not go 
on forever and her relations with her 
husband were becoming strained. She 
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did not tell me much about this, but I 
felt it in the air. However, I do not 
think he ever suspected the actual sit- 
uation. I am thankful, as things 
turned out, for that. 

The fact that her indifference to him 
was beginning to force itself home 
upon him, did not tend to make 
Maud's life easier. Her nature, as I 
knew it, was like some changing sea — 
now it would be calm, sunlit, beautiful ; 
now enveloped in a rain of tears, a hur- 
ricane of self-reproac)i. Her position 
was, indeed, one of the most difficult in 
which a sensitive woman can find her- 
self, and it preyed upon her nerves as 
it was bound to do. At one time she 
would assume a sort of bravado, dis- 
playing a recklessness that would ap- 
pal me. At another time she would 
remember hard judgments she had 
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passed upon other women and woiild 
blame herself with terrible severity. 

When a reckless mood was on her it 
was all I could do to check her wild im- 
pulses to disregard appearances; yet it 
was hard to talk to her of appearances, 
for that always hurt her. Frankness 
and honesty were natural to her, and 
anything that savored of subterfuge 
was correspondingly offensive. . . . 
"Well, if people are going to talk, let 
them do itl I hate this duplicity 1" 

"You always have your own way," 
she said to me one day when I had over- 
ruled some daring plan of hers, "and 
you always will have it. I didn't go to 
San Francisco that time because you 
wanted me to stay — ^and I've been here 
ever since just because you wanted me. 
Goodness ! Aren't you selfish, though 1" 
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Then she tweaked a lock of my hair 
playfully, to show me that she had not 
been reproaching me. She could say 
"selfish" in a way that made the word 
sound more like a caress than a re- 
proach. 

"Yes," I would reply contritely. "I 
am hideously selfish; there is no deny- 
ing it." 

At that she would whirl about like a 
weathervane: 

"Don't you dare say you're selfish I 
You are no more selfish than I ami Do 
you suppose I'd have stayed if I hadn't 
wanted to? Do you suppose I'd be here 
if it wasn't where I wanted to be? Do 
you suppose I'd kiss you" — suiting the 
action to the word— "if it wasn't what 
I'd rather do than anything else in the 
world?" 

Sometimes, when I was alone, I 
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would begin to wonder how it all 
would end. A grand smash was per- 
fectly possible. Well, we were pre- 
pared to take the consequences! But 
another thought always succeeded that 
one — ^Ihe thought of my mother and 
the shame a scandal would bring to her. 
Maud had parents, too, to think of. 
Thoughts of this sort are unpleasant. 
After a while we got to putting them 
■ behind us, -merely trying to live and be 
happy from day to day, without look- 
ing to see what reefs might lie ahead. 
But there is no sea that one may sail 
blindly, like that, forever. 
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A PAETING 

you have been through some 
big disaster you know the 
way funny little details will 
sometimes stick in your 
mind afterward. When I 
think of the night on which the 
storm broke upon Maud and me I 
remember two droll things that hap- 
pened early in the evening — for one 
thing I scratched my cheek on one of 
her hairpins; for another, it was a hot 
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June night and the soft collar which I 
wore became terribly wilted. Toward 
eleven o'clock, when I began to think 
of going home, it occurred to me that 
between these things I should present a 
rather sorry-looking figure as I left her 
apartment. The scratch had been well 
worth while because of the tender nurs- 
ing Maud had given it, but we both 
agreed that the collar was a "sight"! 
Then it occurred to her to iron it with 
her electric iron — ^which she did. I 
stayed in the kitchen with her while she 
performed this service, and I remem- 
ber how we laughed together while she 
worked. 

Presently I went home. 

I had barely reached my apartment 
when the telephone rang. I answered, 
and at first heard some incoherent 
sovmds over the wire. Then presently, 
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to my horror, I recognized Maud's 
voice, choked with sobs, asking me to 
come to her at once. 

"What is it?" I cried. 

I could not make out her reply. It 
occurred to me that her husband might 
have come back — that he might be 
standing there beside her, listening, so 
that she dared not tell me. I asked if 
that was the case. 

"No,'' she answered. "Come as soon 
as you can! I'm alone." 

I was in an agony of apprehension 
as I hastened to her. She let me in her- 
self. Her face was swollen with weep- 
ing. I caught her in my arms and 
begged her to tell me what had hap- 
pened. 

In answer she showed me a telegram. 
It was from the captain of her hus- 
band's ship. Her husband had been in- 
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jured in an explosion in a turret dur- 
ing target practice, Maud was urged 
to go to him at once, at Fortress Mon- 
roe. 

It was a sickening sort of thing, of 
course. One could not help being 
sorry for him; but I must admit I was 
not inclined to tears. In niy heart I 
hoped this would be the last of him. 
Brutal? No doubt. But I had come 
to hate Maudes husband as the injurer 
always hates the injured. It is an odd 
thing — ^that kind of hatred. 

At first I attributed her agitatipn to 
the shock and horror of the accident, 
but as she became calmer I saw that the 
news had struck in further than I had 
supposed. Deep-seated feelings of re- 
ligion in her had been touched. She 
had done wrong and now had come this 
awful judgment. 
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"He needs me I He needs me!" she 
kept saying. 

Her remorse was a terrible thing to 
witness; yet when I tried to comfort 
her with caresses she pushed me away. 
There was a gentle firmness in the way 
she held me off that somehow ex- 
plained more to me than anything she 
said. I knew she still loved me — ^yet 
that everything was over. The explo- 
sion in that steel turret, hundreds of 
miles away, had not merely killed and 
crippled — ^it had cured. The follies and 
delusions of a love that could never 
bring happiness — ^that was headed for 
disaster — ^had been blown out of her 
mind.' Her vision was clear. Her 
sense of values had returned. She was 
hke a woman recovered from insanity. 
I cannot tell you how I came to under- 
stand all this, but I did. And, though 
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the thought of parting with her made 
me suffer, I knew that she was right — 
yes, and that, right or wrong, her pur- 
pose was fixed. Had I wished to divert 
her, I could not have done so. 

It was a strange night I spent there 
in her apartment, helping her to plan 
and pack; looking up trains; carrying 
her dainty dresses from the closet- 
hangers to the bed and laying them out 
there to be put into her trunks; wrap- 
ping up her little slippers, more like 
bits of jewelry, I thought, than foot- 
wear; working for her like a lady's 
maid; never so much as touching her 
hand, so slender, nervous and white, as 
I helped her to prepare to leave me. 

At five o'clock, with the rosy morn- 
ing sunlight shining through the win- 
dows, she made toast and coffee. We 
sat calmly in the dining room and 
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breakfasted together. It did not seem 
possible that in a few hours she would 
be gone from the apartment and from 
my life. Yet I knew it was so. . . . 
Oh, it was curious! A singular experi- 
ence ! There were so many little details 
to be seen to — so many little errands 
left over for me to do after she should 
be gone. As she mentioned them and I 
made matter-of-fact notes, I felt as 
though I was taking down a last will 
and testament — as though I was to be 
executor for the woman I loved, to 
carry out the wishes she left behind 
her. There was something grim and 
terrible about it. It was like death! 
Here we were, two beings who had 
been everything to each other, parting, 
probably forever, yet talking about 
leases and curtains, and railroad tickets, 
and the storage of furniture! 
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Presently the expressman came and 
carried out her trunks. I smoked a 
cigar while she packed her traveling 
bag, putting in those intimate silver 
things, from her dresser, that always 
go in last — the brush which smoothed 
out her splendid hair; and the roimd 
mirror, blessed by the reflection of her 
beautiful and gentle face. 

Then it came time to go. The taxi 
was standing outside. She put on her 
hat. I helped her into her coat. Then 
I took up her bag and we moved 
toward the hall door. Approaching it 
I wondered. ... I hoped passionately 
.... But it should be as she wished — 
our parting! 

She placed her left hand on the knob 
and turned to me, extending the other. 
I took it, letting it rest lightly in my 
own, and, looking to her eyes, learned 
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what she wished. They told me every- 
thing — what she felt; what she desired; 
what I must not do. 

I leaned and very gently kissed her 
hand. 

Though I put her on the train, that 
was our farewell to each other and to 
what had been. 
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HHIS was not to be the story of 
my sorrows, but of my loves. 
A year has passed since 
Maud went away. Her hus- 
band has recovered^-that is, 
as much as he ever will. He vrill never 
be strong. He has retired from the 
navy. She is with him. I have had 
several letters from her — sweet, brave 
letters, with a kind of formality about 
them that makes me shudder. 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

It is summer again now, and I am 
thirty-one. Two months ago I met, at 
a dinner party, a girl who gave me the 
first interest I have felt in any woman 
since Maud went. I have not even 
wanted to go out, but I have forced 
myself to do it because I know that it 
is best for me. 

Sybil has the most curious, compre- 
hending eyes. They are blue, with 
flecks of black which give them a look 
of extraordinary depth, and make them 
seem to say all sorts of things. She 
drawls a little, too, and her voice is mel- 
low. She is a most sympathetic, ex- 
quisite thing, and her dresses are soft 
and dainty, like the petals of flowers. 
To compare a woman to a flower is 
trite, but never have I recognized, be- 
tween them, such kinship. Not only 
does Sybil seem to be made of flowers, 
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but she loves them more than any 
woman I have ever known. I send 
them to her often now, and lately I 
have timed them to arrive when I am 
there. I love to see her face light up 
when the box is placed in her hands. I 
cut the string for her. She removes 
the cover and cries : "Oh, look 1 Look! 
Aren't they beautiful?" 

And I smile and imagine that the 
flowers look up at her and whisper to 
each other : "Oh, look I Isn't she beau- 
tiful, too?" 

Sybil takes them out of the box, 
handling them tenderiy, like a mother 
handling a .little baby. She puts her 
arms about them and holds them to her 
face, inhahng their sweetness; then of- 
f ers them to me and I put my face 
down where hers has been. Perhaps, 
before arranging^ them, she will hold 
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AN INCONSTANT MAN 

them to her face again, and, turning up 
her eyes, look at me, over the tops of 
the blooms, and thank me. You should 
see her cheek against a bunch of pink 
sweet peas, or her eyes close to a mass 
of violets ! 

She lays the flowers on the table 
gently, and gets a vase. Lately she 
has been letting me take it to the but- 
ler's pantry for w^ater. Then I sit and 
watch her as she arranges these frag- 
rant friends of hers — putting one stalk 
here, another there, to fill out the com- 
position; stepping back, tilting her 
head to one side, regarding them criti- 
cally, and returning to gjve them a 
touch — doing this over and over until 
they satisfy her. I could watch her all 
day arranging flowers 1 

There is one word that has been re- 
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curring a great deal in her conversa- 
tion, recently. The word is "Platonic," 
and it is applied by Sybil to our friend- 
ship. . . . But I have heard them talk 
that way before ! 



END 
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